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the great novelist's works, In which he said of great men, "They speak of common life more largely and generously than common men do; they regard the world with a manlier countenance. . . . Learn to admire rightly; try to frequent the company of your betters in books and life." If any one has not yet seen the letters that Thackeray wrote to these friends, let them, without delay, obtain the volume, and read it through, from beginning to end. It contains the most delightful sidelights imaginable upon the writer*s character.
Alfred Tennyson and Thackeray formed a complete mutual admiration society a deux. The poet wrote of the novelist as a "lovable man"; and he, in his turn, addressed his letters to "My dear old Alfred/* The friendship, which commenced at the University, was only broken by Thackeray's death. A characteristic incident must be told here. One night, when Tennyson and Thackeray had been praising Miss Barrett's poems, the former said he loved Catullus for his perfection in form and for his tenderness. "I do not rate him highly," the latter objected. "I could do better myself." The next morning, remembering what he had said, Thackeray was horrified, and wrote to Tennyson at once: "When I have dined, sometimes I believe myself to be equal to the greatest painters and poets. That delusion goes off; and then I know what a small fiddle mine is, and what small tunes I play upon it."*
Thackeray, ill in bed, read The Idylls of the King with
*Mr. James Payn, in the Illustrated London News> described an amusing scene between Thackeray and an ancient scholar of the old school. He maintained that all that was really valuable in English literature was owed to Pindar. "But, my good sir," pleaded the novelist, "you don't mean to say that Pindar wrote Vanity Fair?" "Yes, I do," he said, "in the highest and noblest sense; and if it is a good book, Pindar wrote Vanity Fair"